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EXAMINING DIFFERENCES IN SKINHEAD 
IDEALOGY AND CULTURE THROUGH AN 
ANALYSIS OF SKINHEAD WEBSITES 


Kevin Borgeson and Robin Valeri 
St. Bonaventure University 


ABSTRACT 

The present research examined five skinhead identities, 
Traditional skinheads, neo-Nazi skinheads, Skinheads against 
Racial Prejudice (S.H.A.R.P.), Gay skinheads, and Other 
skinheads. An examination of each group’s ideologies, cultures, 
and prevalence on the web were examined. Of the websites 
examined, Traditional skin websites were the most prevalent 
followed by Gay skin websites. An examination of ideological 
statements revealed that definitions of a true skin or skin history 
were more likely to be included on either Traditional or neo- 
Nazi skin websites. Only neo-Nazi skin websites included racist 
or anti-Semitic information. Regarding skinhead culture, 
references to music and clothes were prevalent for all of the skin 
identities. However, inclusion of information about scooters only 
occurred on Traditional or Other skin websites, while references 
to beer were only made on S.H.A.R.P. or Other skin websites. 
Lastly, only Traditional Skin Websites included references to 
female skins or displayed a predominant female orientation. 
Taken together these results suggest a diversity and complexity 
to skinhead culture. 


INTRODUCTION 

Most people who hear the term skinhead think of the 
stereotypical tattooed, racist, white male. This image of 
skinheads is consistent with portrayals of skinheads by the media 
and many watchdog groups (ADL, 1995). A content analysis 
(Borgeson, 2002) of the Boston Globe from 1980 through 2000 
revealed 436 articles about skins, 79 from 1980-1989, and 359 
from 1990-2000. Of the 436 articles, all but three represented 
skins as Nazis and hate mongers.’ While this image of skinheads 
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is consistent with the stereotype, does is accurately represent the 
complexity and diversity of the group? The purpose of the 
present research is to explore the complexity and diversity of 
skinhead groups by examining the content of skinhead websites. 


A Brief History of the Skinhead Movement in America 

In order to understand the diversity among skinheads it is 
important to understand their history in America. American 
skinheads were originally an offshoot of the punk movement 
imported from Great Britain during the late 1970’s (Sarabia & 
Shriver, 2004; Smith, 2001). Around 1980, when the punk 
movement began to fade in America, those, who still liked the 
look, and most importantly the music, created “Oi!” to separate 
themselves from the punk subculture. This marks the beginning 
of the skin movement in the United States. Some skins 
eventually took on the title of “Oi! Skins”. Oi! is a style of 
music similar to punk in sound, but with an even faster tempo. 
The words are hard to understand and there is a lot of screaming 
associated with this style of music. The main attraction to the 
music is the violent form of dancing associated with it called 
slam dancing. Slam dancing is simply running into those on the 
floor as hard as you can. Injuries regularly occur and are usually 
taken as badges of courage. It was also during the early1980s 
that skinheads began using different names to clearly identify 
themselves and to separate themselves from the neo-Nazi image 
that was prevalent in the mass media (Sievers, 2004). 

Most of the original skinheads in America were not racist, 
and referred to themselves as Traditional Skins (Wood, 1999; 
Borgeson 2002; Borgeson 2003). Traditional skins are attracted 
to the music (ska and Oi!), beer, skin history, tattoos, and motor 
scooters. They shave their heads and live up to the macho aspect 
of the skin image. Some Traditional Skins invented the title of 
crucified skin to indicate that the labeling of all skins as racists is 
wrong and that their culture is misunderstood (Marshall, 1994; 
Marshall, 1997). In fact, the skinhead stereotype, tattooed, 
racist, white male, derives from the type of media exposure 
given to neo-Nazi skins. 
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The neo-Nazi skin identity developed during the early 80’s, 
at a time when right-wing views were gaining acceptance and 
power through the Reagan presidency. Most skins that identified 
themselves, as neo-Nazis believed that social problems were 
largely due to minorities, gays, and Jews (Marshall, 1997; 
Moore, 1993; Borgeson, 2003). In addition to their racism they 
endorsed violence and the life style associated with it. 
Newspapers began to run stories about skinheads who were 
racist, which set the tone for the 90’s, when the image associated 
with neo-Nazi skins was generalized to all skinheads (Marshall, 
1997). 

As a reaction to the neo-Nazi movement and its 
generalizations to all Skinheads by the press, a small group of 
Skinheads and likeminded Punks took it upon themselves to 
form a group whose purpose was to spread the message that all 
skinheads are not the same, that they have different personal 
ideals and political beliefs from the neo-Nazi Skinheads. In 1987 
S.H.A.R.P., Skinheads Against Racial Prejudice, was organized 
in New York City. Members of S.H.A.R.P. began to appear on 
radio and television. For the most part, they were received 
courteously but their message was frequently ignored. In 1989 
the original chapter of S.H.A.R.P. dissolved. However, today 
there are several chapters of S.H.A.R.P. around the world 
(Skinhead Family Tree, na). These groups are somewhat 
controversial among traditional skins. Traditional skins, although 
they may not disagree with S.H.A.R.P.’s point of view, believe 
that politics should not be a part of the skin culture (cf Sarabia & 
Shriver, 2004; Wood, 1999; Young & Craig 1997). 

During the 1990’s there was a resurgence of English youth 
music and culture such as the Rude Boys’, Mods’, and punk 
skin‘ in the United States. The music and dress associated with 
these groups began to appear at ska and Oi! shows. 

Additionally, elements of the dress and culture associated with 
these shows, such as Doc Marten boots, Ska music, and short 
buzz cuts, began to work their way into the mainstream. In order 
to prevent any confusion over who the real skins were and who 
were just ‘fashion skins’; hard-core skins began adopting 
different images to separate themselves from mainstream people. 
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Skins generally take pride in the history of the movement and 
believe the skin culture should be taken as a serious expression, 
not as a matter of fashion. This strong sense of pride and the 
willingness of skins to adapt to changing social conditions are 
both characteristics of skin culture (Brown, 2004). 

Also at this time, controversy surrounding the 
emergence of a gay skin identity occurred. Skinheads who were 
gay began to claim an identity in the movement, and as a result 
“neo-Nazi skinheads became defensive of this and began to 
become more vocal within the skinhead scene trying to silence 
those that were gay” (personal Interview with gay skinhead 
March 2001). In 1996 Healy released his book, Gay Skins in 
England, which caused quite a stir within the movement. The 
big controversy was Healy’s emphasis on the history of Gay 
Skins within the skinhead movement. Healy showed through 
historical documentation that gay skins have always been a part 
of the skinhead subculture; which did not sit well with the 
homophobic tendencies of the neo-Nazi subculture (cf Healy 
1996; Kirby, 1995). 

Not until recently have researchers begun to look at gender 
practices within the skinhead movement in the United States 
(Blee, 2002; Borgeson, 2003) and abroad (Perho, 2003). 
Borgeson’s (2002, 2003) research reveals that women have 
always been a part of the traditional skinhead movement, but 
because of the patriarchal nature of the movement, their voices 
and opinions have been viewed as insignificant in comparison to 
those of the males. The research of Borgeson (2002, 2003) and 
Blee’s (2002) suggests that women join, stay, and leave racist 
organizations for different reasons than their male counterparts. 
These differences in ideology need to be examined more 
thoroughly in order to understand the attraction that such groups 
have for other minorities (Blacks and some Jews) both in the US 
and abroad. 

Present Research 

This brief history of the skin movement’ in the United States 
suggests that skinheads are not one cohesive group with a single 
identity. There are at least four skin identities, traditional skin, 
members of S.H.A.R.P., the stereotypical neo-Nazi skin, and gay 
skins. The present research, through a content analysis of 
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skinhead websites, examines the various skin groups, their 
prevalence on the web, respective ideologies, and cultures to 
determine similarities and differences between the groups. 
Based on the history of the skin movement it is hypothesized that 
traditional skin websites will reveal a stronger focus on skin 
culture (i.e. music, beer, scooters) than either neo-Nazi Skin 
Websites or S.H.A.R.P. websites. Regarding ideological 
statements, it is predicted that the Traditional and SHARP skin 
websites, as compared to neo-Nazi skin websites, will be more 
likely to include statements about true Skin identity. In contrast 
it is predicted that the neo-Nazi skin websites, as compared to 
either Traditional, S.H.A.R.P., or Gay skin websites, will reveal 
a greater focus on spreading hate in the form of racism and anti- 
Semitism. 


METHODOLOGY 


Procedure 

Given that search engines differ in the strategies used for 
locating relevant sites, in order to identify skinhead websites the 
search engines Google, Yahoo, and Excite were used. Only those 
sites that were explicitly described as skinhead sites were 
included in the study. Sites that were listed as part of a search 
engine’s results but did not claim to be a skinhead site were 
discarded. After the results from each search engine were 
compared and duplicates removed, a total of 217 different 
skinhead websites were identified. Because internet service 
providers typically ask skinhead groups (regardless of their 
identity) to remove their websites from their networks, skinhead 
websites, both their existence and number, are constantly 
changing. Therefore, once the 217 sites were identified, the sites 
to be included in the content analyses needed to be quickly 
selected and content analyzed. Thirty sites were randomly 
selected and included in the content analysis. Random sampling 
was accomplished by constructing a sample frame of the names 
of all skin sites and assigning each site a number from 1 to 217. 
A table of random numbers was then used to select 30 sites. 
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Although a sample of 30 is somewhat small, all 30 of the 
randomly selected sites were still available at the time of the 
content analysis, thus allowing for an accurate snapshot of 
skinhead culture. 

After closely examining several websites, the researchers 
established categories for Skin Identity, Ideology, Culture, and 
Audience (described below). Three research assistants were 
trained in coding the websites. Each websites was coded by all 
the three research assistants and one of the authors and an inter- 
rater reliability of .75 was used®. Any discrepancies were 
resolved through discussion. Coding took approximately three 
weeks. 

Coding Schemes for Content Analysis 

To assess the content of each website, coding sheets were 
constructed that focused on four key factors, Skin Identity 
(Traditional, neo-Nazi, S.H.A.R.P, Gay, other) Ideology 
(philosophy, racism, anti-Semitism, violence, recruitment, links 
to other websites), Culture (beer, clothes, music, tattoos, 
pornography), and Audience (male, female, both). For a 
complete description of the coding scheme please see the 
Appendix. 


RESULTS 


As shown in Table 1, an examination of identity revealed 
that of the 30 websites analyzed, the traditional skin identity was 
the most prevalent, serving as the source for 40% of the skin 
websites. Somewhat surprisingly, the second most prevalent 
category was that of gay skins, making up almost 30% of the 
websites examined. Inconsistent with media portrayals of all 
skins as neo-Nazis, only 10% of the sites examined were neo- 
Nazi skin websites. These results suggest a surprising diversity 
of skin subcultures as well as revealing only a limited number of 
neo-Nazi skin sites. 

Table 1: Identities of Skin Home Pa 


es 


Identity Frequency Percent of Total 
Traditional Skins 12 40% 


9 30% 
4 13% 


Gay Skins 
Other (Rude Boys 
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neo-Nazi Skins 


S.H.A.R.P.s 
Total 


In order to examine ideological differences, for each skin 
identity (Traditional, Gay, Other, neo-Nazi, SHARP) the 
prevalence of a specific ideology (True Skin Philosophy, 
Racism, Anti-Semitism, and Violence) was examined as well as 
whether the web was used as a recruitment tool or served as link 
to other skin pages. To examine prevalence of an ideology 
within a skin identity, percentages were calculated. Thus for 
Traditional Skins, the total number of websites providing a True 
Skin Philosophy (9) was divided by the total number of 
traditional skin websites (12) and multiplied by 100. This 
procedure was used to calculate percentages for each type of 
ideology within a skin category (see Table 2). 

As stated in the introduction, traditional skin culture includes 
pride in skin history but does not include a political component. 
Consistent with this description 75% of traditional skin websites 
expressed a skin philosophy. Also consistent with the absence of 
politics, none of the traditional skin websites were coded as 
promoting racism, anti-Semitism, or violence. Eight percent of 
the traditional skin sites included recruitment information and all 
of the traditional skin websites provided links to other skin 
pages. 

Similar to the traditional skin websites none of the 
S.H.A.R.P. websites or Other skin websites were coded as 
supporting or encouraging racism, anti-Semitism, or violence. 
Given that S.H.A.R.P. groups were formed to increase awareness 
that not all skin heads are alike, nor are they all racist, it is 
somewhat surprising that only 50% of their websites express a 
true skin philosophy. Neither the S.H.A.R.P. websites nor the 
Other skin websites included recruitment information. However, 
a large percentage of each provided links to other websites. 

In contrast to all of the other groups, none of the gay skin 
websites stated a skin philosophy. However, similar to the 
traditional, S.H.A.R.P, and other skin sites, the gay websites did 
not promote racism or anti-Semitism. Approximately 10% of the 
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gay websites were coded for violence. It should be noted that 
the violence on these websites occurred in pornographic images 
and did not seem to be related to violence against specific 
groups. 

Lastly, an examination of the neo-Nazi skin websites 
revealed that contrary to predictions 100% of these sites 
expressed a skin philosophy. This was a higher percentage than 
any of the other groups. Approximately one-third of the neo- 
Nazi websites promoted racism and/or anti-Semitism. 

Consistent with predictions the promotion of racism and anti- 
Semitism was more prevalent on neo-Nazi skin websites than for 
any of the other groups. In fact, of the websites coded, only the 
neo-Nazi sites promoted or encouraged racism or anti-Semitism. 
Somewhat surprisingly, none of the neo-Nazi websites promoted 
violence. Lastly, all of the neo-Nazi sites provided recruitment 
information. 

Lastly the vast majority of skin websites included links to 
other skin sites. One-hundred percent of Traditional, neo-Nazi, 
and S.H.A.R.P sites provided links to other pages, and over 75% 
of Gay and Other skin sites provide links to other pages. This 
may suggest that while there is diversity and differences among 
skin groups there may also be a shared identity. 

Table 2: Prevalence of Ideology by Skin Identity 


Identity Skin Racism j Violence Recruitment 
Philosophy 
Traditional 75% 0% 0% 8% 


Gay 0% 0% 11% 11% 


Other 50% 0% 0% 0% 
neo-Nazi 100% 33% 0% 100% 
SHARP 50% 0% 0% 0% 


Similar to the procedures used for examining prevalence of 
ideological beliefs, prevalence of specific cultural elements 
within a skin identity was determined by calculating percentages 
(see Table 3). An examination of the figures presented in Table 
3 suggest that, overall, skin websites are most likely to include 
information about music, followed by clothes. Traditional skin 
websites were more likely to include information about music 
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than scooters, clothes or tattoos and did not include any 
information about either beer or pornography. One-third of the 
Gay Skin websites include information about clothes and/or 
music, and approximately one-fifth included information or 
images of tattoos and/or pornography. It was only the Gay Skin 
websites that included pornography. All of the neo-Nazi Skin 
websites included information about music. A third of the neo- 
Nazi skin websites included information about clothes and/or 
tattoos. Lastly, half of the S.H.A.R.P. websites included 
information about beer, clothes, music, and/or tattoos. 
Information on beer was only included on S.H.A.R.P. or Other 
skin websites. For skin sites whose source was coded as Other, 
75% of these included information about clothes and/or music 
and 25% included information about beer and/or scooters. 


Table 3: Prevalence of Cultural Elements by Skin Identity 


Identity Beer Clothes Music Scooters Tattoos Pornography 


Traditional 0% 17% 83% 33% 8% 0% 
Gay 0% 33% 33% 0% 22% 22% 
Other 25% 75% 75% 25% 0% 0% 
neo-Nazi 0% 33% 100% 0% 33% 0% 


S.H.A.R.P 50% 50% 50% 0% 50% 0% 


Skin websites were also coded for gender, whether they 
targeted males, females, or both. All of the Gay, neo-Nazi, 
S.H.A.R.P. and Other skin websites targeted a male audience. It 
was only among the Traditional skin websites that any reference 
was made to female skins. Fifty percent of the traditional skin 
websites were oriented specifically to female skins, 33% of the 
traditional websites included references to both male and female 
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skins, and the remaining 17% had a predominantly male 
orientation. 


DISCUSSION 


This study, by examining the ideological and cultural aspects 
of skinhead websites reveals that the skin movement cannot be 
defined by one single stereotype. The greater frequency of both 
traditional and gay skin websites as compared to neo-Nazi, 
S.H.A.R.P. and other skin websites suggests that, in contrast to 
popular media depictions, not all skinheads are racist nor do they 
share a homogenous ideology. Regarding ideologies, consistent 
with the history presented, traditional skin websites frequently 
presented information about true skins but did not include racist 
or anti-Semitic statements. In fact, only the neo-Nazi skin 
websites included racist or anti-Semitic information. 
Additionally, all of the neo-Nazi sites contained hate rock. As 
Table 3 shows music is an important component to all skinhead 
identities. This finding is consistent with research by Brown 
(2004). Research (Borgeson and Valeri, forthcoming) suggests 
that neo-Nazi skins use music as an effective tool for pulling 
people into the movement and introducing them to the values 
that their identity adheres to. 


Somewhat surprisingly the neo-Nazi websites did not 
include information promoting or depicting violence. However, 
this finding may be consistent with the new image of the Ku 
Klux Klan, neo-Nazi Skinheads, and other hate groups. Many of 
these groups, in an attempt to appeal to a greater audience, are 
trying to reconstruct their image as caring about the white-race 
rather than hating or promoting violence about other groups. 
Recent studies (Borgeson & Valeri, 2004; Duffy, 2003; and 
Valeri & Borgeson, 2005) have discussed this reframing of hate 
by hate groups works, and shown that most people cannot tell a 
hate page when introduced to it. Further studies need to be 
conducted to examine the fear tactics used on hate pages and in 
hate propaganda, to determining which fear tactics are more 
successful and how to combat them. The neo-Nazi skin sites had 
the highest percentage of recruitment information. 
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Finally the vast majority of skinhead websites included links 
to other skinhead websites. This may suggest that while there 
are important differences between the groups their may be some 
commonalities or a shared identity among the groups. The notion 
of a shared identity between the groups may be expressed 
through the cultural elements of music and clothes. A large 
number of the websites included references to music followed by 
clothes. It was only for music and clothes that for each skin 
identity, at least one or more of their websites provided images 
of music and clothes. Cultural differences between the groups 
seem to be based on differences in the prevalence and 
importance of scooters, beer, and tattoos. Information about 
scooters was presented only on some of the Traditional skin 
websites and the category Other, suggesting that this may be an 
important cultural element to these group but not to neo-Nazi, 
S.H.A.R.P., or gay skins. In contrast, information about beer 
was included only on some of the S.H.A.R.P. and Other skin 
websites suggesting this may be an important component to the 
culture of these groups. Only the Gay skin websites had 
pornography. Further research is needed to substantiate or deny 
claims by other skinheads that this is the main reason for the 
existence of a gay skin movement. 


The Gay skinheads may pose the greatest challenge to our 
beliefs about skinheads. Gay skins do not share either the 
Traditional or S.H.A.R.P.s concern for a true skin identity nor do 
they share the neo-Nazi skinhead focus on racism and anti- 
Semitism. Perhaps for Gay skins, as reflected in the content of 
their websites, their association to the skinhead movement is 
based more on fashion and music than ideology. Some skinheads 
have accused gay skins of not being part of the skin movement 
because they do not subscribe to skin philosophy. However, 
other skins espouse more positive views toward gay skins. A 
Rude Boy made this comment about the study: 


I think it’s good [the number of gay 
sites]. Most of the gays get harassed 
really fucking badly by the neo-Nazis 
and I guess this shows those fuckers that 
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they can still get the message out. Who 
the hell is going to stop them when they 
are on the net? The net kind of takes 
away that threatening aspect and I like 
that a lot. 


An Oi! Skin expressed concern as to how the neo-Nazi 
skinheads would react if they found out that Gay skinhead 
websites were more prevalent than neo-Nazi skin websites. This 
individual stated: 


Wow I can’t believe that gay skins have that 
many sites. They have three times the amount of 
sites than the neo-Nazis. That is incredible. 
(Laughter) Boy will those neo-Nazis be fucking 
pissed when they see this. Those are some of the 
most homophobic people I ever met. I bet they 
instantly will run right out and start beating all 
the gays. 


Women skinheads also challenge our beliefs about 
skinheads. Interestingly the only female oriented skinhead 
websites were among Traditional skin sites. Perhaps the 
ideology and cultural elements of traditional skinheads is more 
consistent with the importance women place on friendship and 
connection to others (Gilligan, 1993). 


Male skins differed in their expectations about female 
participation. Thus, one Oi! skin said: 


I would have never guessed that women 
had that many web pages. I would have 
guessed that it might be five or ten 
percent, but not twenty. When you go to 
most of the shows, I don’t think that you 
see that many women there, but maybe 
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there is. I will have to check it out more 
closely next time I go to a show 


However, another, “Rude Boy” thought that females would 
have constituted a higher percentage than found: 


I would have thought that the results 
would have been a lot higher than that. 
When I look out there, when I am 
playing, I see about a 50/50 split of guys 
and girls. 


Taken together these finding suggest that one single 
ideology or cultural identity cannot be used to define all 
skinheads. Nor is the popular media depiction of skinheads as 
neo-Nazis an accurate depiction of all skinheads. The findings 
of this study suggest there is rich diversity among skinheads in 
terms of ideology and culture. 


Lastly, as mentioned in the methodology, one of the 
difficulties in conducting this research is that internet service 
providers typically request skinhead groups to take down their 
websites. As a consequence skinhead websites are frequently 
changing. Therefore, this study provides a snap shot or an 
analysis of skinhead websites at one point in time. Future 
researchers should replicate this study to examine changes in the 
source, content, and audience of skin head websites. Changes in 
skinhead websites may provide further insight into changes in 
skinhead culture. 
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Appendix 


Coding Scheme 


Skin Identity: Skin identity was defined as the source of the 
website. Websites were coded as having one of five sources: 
Traditional Skins: Traditional skins are not political and 
express themselves through their music (usually ska or Oi!), 
beer, tattoos, and working class pride. 

neo-Nazi Skins: These Skins endorse racist ideology. Usually 
the terms “white power” or “white pride” are used to designate 
the core of their interest. These sites are usually xenophobic and 
appeal to nationalism and patriotism to fuel the movement. (i.e. 
“Buy American for America,” “Race mixing is the demise of the 
white race”) as well as for the recruitment of other alienated 
youth. 

S.H.A.R.P.: These sites are similar to Traditional skin sites but 
include a political element. These sites attempt to educate the 
public about ‘true skinhead’ culture, expose racist skins by 
showing the difference between the two cultures, and convey the 
message that the only ‘true’ skin is one that doesn’t hate but 
won’t hesitate to use violence and threats when necessary. 
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Gay Skins: Gay skins take pride in being gay. These groups 
differ about the relative priorities of being gay and being a skin, 
but show a disdain for effeminate versions of gayness 
Other: 
Ideology: To better understand the ideology promoted by a 
website, each website was coded regarding statements of skin 
philosophy, promotion of racism, anti-Semitism, or violence, as 
well as whether the website was used as a recruitment tool and 
whether the website provided links to other skin websites. 
Skin Philosophy: Did the site have postings explaining or 
defining a true skin. 
Racism: Did the website display prejudicial attitudes about 
particular minority groups (e.g. African Americans, Asian’s, and 
Hispanics)? 
Anti-Semitism: Were there signs of an anti Jewish sentiment? 
These can be explicit statements, jokes, cartoons, or mention of 
Jews as a social problem. 
Violence: Was there violent material on the site? This may 
include threats to certain groups and pictures of physical 
violence. 
Recruitment: Did the site include proposals that others join 
their cause? 
Links to other skin sites: Were there explicit statements about 
or links to other skin sites? 
Culture: Because the skinhead movement includes specific 
cultural elements, each website was coded for references or 
statements promoting specific types of beer, clothes, music, 
scooters, tattoos, and pornography. Pornography was included 
because some skinheads during interviews with the authors made 
accusations that gay skinheads are only into the movement for 
the following reasons: fetishism and pornographic interests. 
Including this variable would allow the authors to test this 
accusation. 
Beer: Did the site include mentions of beer, links to beer sites, or 
discussions of what beer skins ought to drink. 
Clothes: Did the site include discussions of skin attire? These 
may include references to Doc Martins, Fred Perry, Levis, and 
suspenders (braces). 
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Music/ Zines: Were there references to bands or a particular 
style of music (ska, Oi!, punk, reggae, or Motown)? 

Scooters: Were their postings about scooters and scooter clubs 
including pictures of scooters? 

Tattoos: Did the site have postings about tattoos, or show 
pictures of tattoos? 

Pornography: Did the site have pornography or a pop up 
window allowing users access to pornographic material? 
Audience: Lastly, the intended audience of the skin website was 
determined by examining whether the site had a predominantly 
male, female, or mixed audience orientation. 

Female Skin Page: A website with a predominantly female 
orientation and no reference to male skins was coded as female. 
Male Skin Page: A website with a predominantly male 
orientation and no reference to female skins was coded as male. 
Both: A website that include references to both male and female 
skins was coded as both. 


Footnotes 


'The three exceptions included a review of the film 
American History X, an essay regarding hair fashion 
which suggested that people avoid shaving their 
heads because doing so would make them look like 
skins, and finally an article about skinheads 
appearing at a gay rally. 


*Rude Boy was a gangster image in the Jamaican 
reggae and Ska scene. The image was similar to that 
of the Blues Brothers and included wearing a dark 
suit, thin tie, and pork pie hat. 


*The Mods were fascinated by motor scooters and 
frequently dressed in conservative suits, although 
sometimes dressed similarly to the Rude Boys. 


“Punk skin was a combination of skin and punk 
attire. These individuals typically listened to a 
combination of hard-core, punk, and Oi! Music. 
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°The focus of the present research is to examine the 
content of skinhead websites rather than offer a 
complete history of skinheads or provide a census of 
skin members broken down by race and gender. For 
a more complete discussion of the history of 
skinheads and a review of the limited researcher on 
other skinhead identities, including minority 
skinheads and female skinheads, the reader is 
referred to the works of Kathleen Blee (2002), Kevin 
Borgeson (2002), George Marshall (1994, 1997), 
and Jack Moor (1993). While these authors provide 
some insight into minority skinheads and female 
skinheads there is a paucity of research on these 
subgroups. Further research in this area is still 
needed. 


°The major source of discrepancies between coders 
occurred in the coding of pornographic websites. 
Many of the pornographic images contained 
violence. Discussion centered on whether these 
images should be coded as pornographic, violent, or 
both. It was decided that pornographic images 
containing violence would be coded as both 
pornography and violence. 
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